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Treasury Department, United States Marine-Hospital Service. Published in accordance 
with act of Congress approved February 15, 1893, 

Vol. XV. Washington, D. C, October 5, 1900. No. 40. 



NOTICE. 

Any person on the mailing list of the Public Health Repobts who, at any time, 
fails to receive promptly this publication -will confer a favor by notifying the Surgeon- 
General of the United States Marine-Hospital Service. 



UNITED STATES. 

[Reports to the Surgeon-General United States Marine-Hospital Service.] 

Report from Nome — Inspection of Port Safety, Solomon, TopTcok, and Bluff 
City — Illness among the natives. 

Nome, Alaska, September 8, 1900. 

Sir : I have the honor to report that Assistant Surgeon Lloyd returned 
from his tour of inspection of Port Safety and other near-by places on 
the evening of the 5th instant. I inclose herewith a copy of his report. 

This port is now and has been for two weeks free from any cases of 
smallpox, the last case to develop having been isolated on August 2, 
more than five weeks ago. The case of the Indian child at Nome Eiver 
Barracks, 4 miles from here, is reported to be convalescent. 

The practicing physicians of the town and vicinity have had under 
treatment during the past week the following number of cases : Dysen- 
tery, 37 ; typhoid fever, 22 ; bronchitis, 17 ; rheumatism, 14 ; tonsilitis, 
13; pneumonia, 10; tuberculosis, 5; measles, 4; malarial fever, 4 — 2 
intermittent and 2 remittent ; pleurisy, 1, and anthrax, 1. There were 
5 deaths during the week — 2 of pneumonia, 2 of typhoid fever, and 1 of 
cerebral hemorrhage. 

The temperature continues mild, but there has been an almost contin- 
uous fall of rain throughout the week. The surf has been so high, the 
sea so rough, and the weather so stormy that, with the exception of two 
days, it was impossible to board any vessels, all of which sought shelter 
off Sledge Island. The large schooners Harriett and Sequois and many 
smaller craft were washed ashore, and the schooner Catherine Sudden 
completely wrecked. Many persons were drowned, though the exact 
number is unknown. 

Eespectfully, Baylis H. Earle, 

Assistant Surgeon, U. 8. M. S. S. 
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[Inclosure.] 

Nome, Alaska, September 7, 1900. 

Sib : I have the honor to submit the following report of an inspection of the ports of 
Safety Harbor or Port Safety, Solomon City, Topkok, and Bluff City, together with an 
account of a tent-to-tent inspection of the native inhabitants along the intervening 
coasts and adjacent water courses. 

With regard to the statement that a case of smallpox (that of an Eskimo) reported on 
August 16 by the army surgeon in charge of the barracks at the mouth of Nome River 
is believed to have originated in the vicinity of Port Safety, I find no evidence that will 
corroborate this opinion. The ' ' suspicious ' ' case reported at Topkok was at Bluff City, 
8 miles beyond. There were really 2 cases, that of mother and child (native and half- 
breed, respectively), both of whom were suffering from measles. Solomon City pre- 
sented nothing of interest, unless I may be allowed to mention the difficulty one expe- 
riences in crossing the lagoons by which it is surrounded, especially if on horseback 
and a storm is in progress. 

Drinking water in all these places is obtained either from small streams or surface 
wells, the former being used by both Whites and Eskimos, the latter almost exclusively 
by Whites. Nearly all of these streams are polluted by mining camps, and, though 
their course is short and the descent is rapid, more of their waters than is apparent at 
first sight sinks into the ground, owing to the character of the soil. The pollution is 
practically continuous during the working season. On the banks and at the mouth of 
such a stream surface wells abound. In the case of the larger streams it may be ques- 
tionable whether pollution of the stream materially affects the well. Along the smaller 
streams contamination must be considerable. 

At Bluff City I saw water being sold from a well only a few feet deep sunk practi- 
cally in the bed of a small stream, all of the waters of which (unless the rainfall is 
excessive), sink into the ground before reaching the site of the well. The volume of 
water is small and the amount of pollution is appalling, beginning only a few feet from 
the well and extending almost to its source, a distance of only a few miles. There are 
some who take the precaution to boil their drinking water, but the greater number are 
not so careful. Typhoid fever, while not so prevalent as one would expect, is by no 
means an uncommon occurrence in a mining camp. Dysentery is now, and has been, 
of very frequent occurrence, and has come to be regarded by many as a matter of no 
great consequence. The disease runs a modified course, the pain and tenesmus being 
very mild or almost entirely absent. The stools, after the first large watery discharges 
have ceased, are comparatively infrequent, but contain the characteristic blood and 
mucus. Prostration is not marked, and the patient recovers within a week or ten days 
or earlier, though in some cases convalescence is tedious and prolonged. No case, so 
far as I am informed, has proved fatal. 

The stories of sickness and death among the natives I find to be only too nearly true. 
While it was impossible for me to do more than make a superficial examination of many 
of those who were sick, I made physical examinations of a sufficient number (taken 
with scraps of history rendered in broken English) to justify me in concluding that the 
following diseases now exist and have prevailed in probably the order of frequency 
mentioned, namely : Influenza, dysentery, measles, pneumonia, and tuberculosis. To 
this list should be added, I think, typhoid fever of recent occurrence, although I know 
of no authentic case. This latter statement is based partly on meager histories of 2 
cases which died shortly before my visit and partly on statements of individuals whose 
opportunities for observation enabled them to give a fairly intelligent account of what 
was probably a third case. As to care and treatment, some are being provided for as 
destitutes and are receiving all the care and medical attention that their filthy habits 
will permit of being thrust upon them. Others, while they will take anything the 
white man may bring them, refuse to be moved to a place where they can be properly 
cared for. Taking into consideration their nomadic life and the almost inaccessible 
places in which some of them pitch their tents, it is little wonder that many sicken and 
die without any medical attention whatever. 

With regard to the mortality among them, it is difficult to make even an approxi- 
mate estimate. On the Pribilof Islands which I visited on my way from Dutch Harbor 
to Nome, by actual count 7 per cent of their number died during the months of June 
and July. On the island of St. Paul (population, natives, 98 ; whites, 10) every person, 
with the single exception of 1 white man, was attacked by influenza. On these islands, 
however, the natives are much better cared for and much more civilized than at any 
other place (one or two exceptions) in Alaska. From Cape Prince of Wales to Fort St. 
Michael their sufferings have been extreme. Estimates of the death rate in this locality 
vary widely. After counting dead bodies and graves for 70 miles along the coast, 
gleaning what information I could from the natives themselves, from physicians who 
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have seen something of them and from statistics gathered for Lieutenant Jarvis by 
Mr. Stockslager whose knowledge of them is extensive, I have concluded that in this 
region 25 per cent of the native inhabitants have perished since May 1, 1900. This I 
know is a very high figure for a death rate, but I believe the facts in the case warrant 
the conclusion. 

Reports from up the Yukon indicate a similar state of affairs along that river. Their 
treatment of disease, in the absence of medicines procured from the white man, consists 
of charms and incantations, and is perhaps as efficient as is Christian Science among our 
own kind. Their manner of disposing of the dead is as ghastly as it is stupid. Unless 
buried by the white man, or under his direction, the body is wrapped in skins, laid on 
the ground, and partially covered with driftwood. Disintegration, even during the sum- 
mer months, is very slow. On August 29 I saw the bodies of 6 natives that had died 
during the early part of July. They were being slowly devoured by worms, and the 
odors of decomposition were scarcely perceptible 10 feet away. Seeing a clumsily con- 
structed cross marking the remains of a child thus disposed of, I asked the father its 
significance. "Oh, I don't know," said he. "White man like him ; maybe so I like 
him, too." Asked if he thinks the white man has brought him his illness, one of the 
older ones will reply, "Yes ; me think ; " but he will also tell you that years before he 
has seen the Eskimo sick and dying as he is to-day. 

In concluding this report I have to say that I was unable to secure any information 
concerning the origin of the case of smallpox in question. If it is a case of smallpox, 
as reported, it is probably the first case that has occurred among the natives. 

Respectfully, B. J. Lloyd, 

Assistant Surgeon, U. S. M. H. 8. 

Maritime quarantine at Nome. 

Nome, Alaska, September 8, 1900. 
Sir : I have the honor to transmit herewith weekly report of transac- 
tions at this quarantine station for the week ended September 8, 1900. 
The 2 cases of measles mentioned in my last report were brought 
ashore from the steamer Charles D. Lane on the 5th instant. The 
attending physician reports that they are doing well. Because of the 
stormy weather the vessel immediately went over to Sledge Island for 
protection, and I have consequently been unable to disinfect the 2 cabins 
as yet. 

There are no new developments in the case of the captain of the 
steamer Meteor, who was reported for infraction of the quarantine regu- 
lations. 

Eespectfully, Bayus H. Earle, 

Assistant Surgeon, V. S. M. H. 8. 

Summary of the cruises of the Bratton on the west coast of Florida — May to 

September, 1900. 

United States Steamship W. D. Bratton, 

Tampa, Fla., September SO, 1900. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following summary of the trans- 
actions of the quarantine steamer W. D. Bratton on the west coast of 
Florida from May 20 to September 30, inclusive. 

The Bratton went out on her first cruise on May 24, and from that 
date until September 30, when she went out of commission, she cruised 
3.518 nautical miles and visited all harbors between Cedar Keys and 
Key West at frequent intervals. 

During this time 56 Spanish fishing smacks, the crews of which aggre- 
gated 392 men, were boarded and inspected, and 17 American vessels, 
with crews aggregating 85 men, were also boarded and inspected. 

On August 2 yellow fever was reported present in Tampa by the 
representative of the State board of health at that place, and the Bratton, 
then at Key West, returned to Tampa at once, making the run from 
Key West to Port Tampa, a distance of 265 miles, in nineteen hours. 



